NAPOLEON  III
The Civil Service, ably reorganized on Napoleonic lines,
worked on the whole smoothly and well. The 1867
Exhibition seems to register the high-water mark of the
new regime, which was now almost unanimously re-
cognized. The opposition of the Republicans and the
Exiles, of whom the most notable was Victor Hugo, was
without effect.
Rochefort's epigrams, though celebrated among the
Parisians, found scarcely an echo in the provinces.
The Empire stood firm, but the crowned dictator had
misgivings about himself and his reign. He began to get
more and more fatalistic in his ideas, and ill-health was
sapping his vitality.
A jesting remark of his throws a revealing light on his
state of mind. eHow can you expect things to go smooth-
ly? The Empress is a Legitimist, I am a Republican.
Persigny is the only Bonapartist among us.3
When it was decided to mitigate the absolutism of a
regime where freedom of the press was non-existent,
where there was no real parliamentary system, it was
generally thought that a liberal Empire following on a
despotic one would be sure to have more stability. The
plebiscite of 1870 afforded further proof to Napoleon
that the country was with him. Three months later,
Bismarck's manoeuvres had succeeded, and France and
Prussia were at war. Ill-armed, ill-prepared though she
was, France rushed blindly into hostilities. At Sedan,
the second Napoleonic dictatorship ended in a disaster
the magnitude of which made dictatorships unpopular in
France for many a day to come.
Nevertheless Napoleon Ill's example and experience